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In quaffing beauty's wine, however fain,
None 'ncath the heavens can her beaker 1 diain.
Though beauty's sea doth many swimmers bear,
Not one of those can reach her 'ankles' fail.

Although  Ruhi   of Baghdad  is  one   of the best poets of
this  time,   he   is   not   mentioned by Qinali-zadc; so that in
all probability his fame had not yet reached the West when
that  careful   biographer  compiled his memoirs. cAhdi, how-
ever, although he wrote more than twenty years earlier than
Qinali-zadc, knows something about Ruhi, probably because
the  poet  was,   like himself, a native of Baghdad. This bio-
grapher tells us that Ruhi, whose personal name was cOsman,
was the son of a Rumi or Western Turk who came to Bagh-
dad in the suite of Ayas Pasha whom in 948 (1541) Sultan
Sulcyman  sent  out  as  governor  of the   province of which
that   city   was  the   capital.   This  man  settled  in  Baghdad,
joined the local volunteer corps, and married a native wife,
by  whom  he   had  at  least  one son, Ruhi the poet. When
cAhdi  wrote, Ruhi was still living in Baghdad, a tall hand-
some   young man with a remarkable turn for poetry and a
great  fondness   for   frequenting the society of learned men.
He  was in the habit of visiting all the dervishes and poets
who came to the city, to cap verses with them and to dis-
cuss literary  questions.   So  far  GAhdi;  from Von Hammer,
quoting   Riyazi   and   Riza,   we learn   that   Ruhi  eventually
turned dervish himself, entering, as became a poet, the order
founded  by  the  inspired Jclal-ud-Din just before the dawn
of Ottoman   poetry.  After  this  he  spent  most of his time
in  wandering  from town to town in company with a band
of brother   Mevlevis,  amongst whom were one or two who
acquired a momentary reputation as poets. After remaining
for a time in Constantinople a sheykh of the Mcvlcvf Con-
1 There is a iham in this line, the word ayaq meaning both cbeaker' and 'foot.'